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Views on 


UNICIPAL expenditures for oper- 
ating purposes have more than 
doubled since 1946, and no doubt 
they will continue to increase. Mounting de- 
mands for local government services clam- 
or for attention and an appropriate share 
of the total revenues of the city. The problem 
that will face all governments for the next 
decade or two, particularly state and local, 
is to find the resources for meeting these de- 
mands. Too often, however, this search for 
municipal revenues is confined to looking 
for some new source of money that can be 
tapped rather than concentrating first on the 
best use and administration of available rev- 
enue sources. City officials may overlook the 
property tax which is still the backbone of 
municipal revenues. The property tax is 
highly effective with good assessment proce- 
dures, adequate tax records, periodic revalu- 
ation of real property, modern billing and 
accounting procedures, and strict adminis- 
tration and enforcement (p. 242). 

A number of pointers for preparing a good 
budget are set forth in an article in this issue 
(p. 246) including the statement: “‘Make the 
budget complete, containing all revenues and 
expenditures.” To interpret this statement 
broadly, city administrators should include 
in the budget document not only the finan- 
cial plan for the city but also some analysis 
of probable revenues and expenditures for 
other governments in the area which compete 
for tax revenues—the school district, town- 
ships, the county, and special districts. This 
helps emphasize to the city council that the 
city’s financial planning must be done in re- 


the News 


lationship to the work of other local govern- 
ments, particularly the school system. 

The necessity for cities to plan and to live 
with their neighbors in many ways was 
stressed time and again at the recent Na- 
tional Planning Conference held by the 
American Society of Planning Officials (p. 
256). The planners, representing all types of 
state and local governments, held sessions on 
metropolitan problems, the relationship of 
school and city planning, planning for sub- 
urbs and new cities, and new ideas in zoning. 

Several cities are developing or continu- 
ing various types of in-service training for 
city employees including management and 
supervisory training and courses in such spe- 
cific subjects as police, fire, and engineering. 
All of these courses emphasize discussion and 
group participation rather than the tradi- 
tional methods of lectures and formal ex- 
aminations (pp. 255 and 256). 

City officials who feel that they are badly 
abused by their state legislatures should find 
solace in reading about the legal and admin- 
istrative restrictions surrounding European 
cities (p. 250). 

Recent developments in municipal ad- 
ministration and management include im- 
proving police service through use of one- 
man patrol cars (p. 255), preparing a disaster 
plan (p. 262), and adopting a forms control 
program (p. 259), 

More than 400 city and county managers 
are expected to attend the 40th Annual Con- 
ference of the International City Managers’ 
Association to be held in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, on December 5 to 8. 
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A Look at Municipal Revenues 
By ROBERT L. FUNK* 


Assistant Director, Municipal Finance Officers Association, Chicago 


The financial plight of cities can be lessened by better administration of the 
property tax and better use of other revenue sources. 


HE financial plight of cities so long 

has been characterized as ‘“‘critical,”’ 

that it is one of the leading topics of 
discussion wherever city officials, tax ex- 
perts, or the ordinary citizens have congre- 
gated to consider the well-being of the Amer- 
ican city. Basic causes for the situation in 
which cities find themselves have also been 
equally well aired: depression and inflation; 
war, hot and cold; usurping of major reve- 
nue producers by the higher levels of govern- 
ment; assignment or assumption of added 
service responsibilities without added reve- 
nue authorizations; flight of the citizen and 
industry to the suburbs; the automobile; and 
even the dead-weight of tradition which pre- 
vents organizational, procedural, or admin- 
istrative changes. These and many more, in- 
the oft-cited rural- 
urban political forces, have impinged them- 


cluding alignment of 
selves with such cumulative effect that mu- 
nicipal finance has been in the constantly 
agitated state of emergency operations 
Unlike the weather, however, something 
has been done about city finances during the 
past two decades. ‘This is apparent in studies 
and reports of the Governments Division of 
the Bureau of the Census, in the analytical 
reports appearing in the tax journals, in the 
financial reports of individual municipali- 
ties, and even in stories appearing in the 
daily newspapers. Changes that have oc- 
curred, even though at times at a snail’s 
are reflected as less well- 


pace, more or 


defined trends which may serve to suggest 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Funk has held manage- 
ment and research positions with the Federal Public 
Housing Administration, the state of Utah, and sev- 
eral taxpayers’ associations. He has been assistant 
director of MFOA since 1948 


future action to eventual solution of the city 
financial problems, or at least lead to more 
than mere palliatives. 


THe Property Tax 

Early efforts to solve municipal financial 
problems were largely confined to increasing 
the tax rate. Lowered values occurring dur- 
ing the depression years accompanied with 
the increasing rates needed to balance grow- 
ing tax delinquencies of those years resulted 
in a tendency for states to impose stringent 
tax rate limitations including low over-all 
tax rate limits. 

The past two decades have also witnessed 
an increase in tax exemptions: (1) Some ex- 
emptions resulted from acceptance of the 
argument that property 
and that relief should be 


taxes are too high 
granted the home- 


owner in the form of homestead exemptions. 


(2) Some resulted from the growing expan- 


including 
those that entered into the twilight zone be- 


sion of governmental activities 
tween. purely proprietary functions which 
were traditionally left to private enterprise 
and those that were historically governmen- 
tal. (3) Some resulted from increased veteran 
and welfare exemptions. (4) Some occurred 
in efforts to entice industry to locate within 
the city. 

Undermining of the tax base, tax ceilings, 
and an increasing belief that property bore a 
disproportionate share of the tax burden 
have resulted in a declining dependency 
upon this source although in absolute dollar 
amounts, yield from the property tax has 
continued to increase. 

The pressing revenue needs of municipali- 
ties have caused some to question the usual 
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statements that taxes have been 
exploited as fully as they should be. Added 


assessed valuations resulting from new con- 


property 


struction of the industrial and housing build- 
World War II 


porarily solved some municipalities’ prob- 


ing boom following tem- 
lems but, conversely, highlighted the fact 
that in many instances property tax admin- 
istration had been woefully neglected. Aside 
from the argument of disproportionate taxa- 
tion is the basic question of equitable prop- 
erty assessments. 

The need to overhaul assessment proce- 
dures also is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. Tax maps and improved records 
have eliminated many of the past problems 
of property escaping the tax roll, but they 
have not solved the problem of underassess- 
ment or unequal assessment as between simi- 
lar types of properties. Assessing property on 
the basis of values in existence some 10 years 
or more ago is unrealistic and inequitable. 

Revaluation programs, while not neces- 
sarily yielding increased revenues, will result 
in a more equitable distribution of the prop- 
erty tax burden and will give a sounder basis 
upon which to predicate the debt-carrying 
ability of municipalities—an important item 
in view of the increasing need to supply capi- 
tal improvements which are largely depend- 
ent upon bonding capacity, which in turn is 
related to statutorily imposed debt limits 
geared to property valuations. 

Effective 
calls for a reappraisal of the assignment of 


property tax administration 
this function to a particular jurisdiction. If 
the unit (city, school district, or township) is 
too small to afford the type of staff required 
to determine an assessed value, considera- 
tion should be given to shifting the function 
to a unit where this can be done. 

Improved property tax administration 
also calls for increased attention to the tax 
collection machinery including placement of 
the function at the 


efficiently and economically administered; 


level where it can be 
prompt and impartial enforcement of penal- 
ties for delinquency; enforceable tax lien re- 
quirements including review of provisions for 
tax sales, tax deeds, and disposal of property 
for the best interests of the municipality in 
the event property must be taken over by the 
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municipality; use of the installment pay- 


ment; and accounting and billing proce- 
dures which get tax bills out promptly and 
permit constant surveillance of the status of 


tax payments. 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS 


the 


one of 


During 1920’s special assessments 
the 


local improvements where the 


were fundamental means of 
financing 
benefit accrued to a particular segment of 
the city rather than to all citizens. However 
faults of this method as originally used, in- 
cluding overextension to new and unsound 
subdivisions, resulted in a high degree of de- 
faults on special assessment bonds during the 
1930’s and in high delinquencies, many of 
which were eventually forgiven or forgotten. 
There is now a reawakening to the financing 
possibilities inherent in special assessments 

This method lends itself particularly to 
localized benefits such as purely residential 
streets, sidewalks, curbs and gutters and resi- 
dential alleys. Special assessments have been 
used also to finance street lighting, parks, 
and some off-street parking facilities. If 
proper safeguards are established to assure 
undertaking projects only where they are 
essential, where the benefit can be measured 
with some degree of fairness, where stand- 
ards of construction and performance are 
established by the municipality, where all 
costs are included in determining the assess- 
ment and where supervision is adequate to 
assure compliance, the special assessment 
method opens a field which could well be 
further explored by financially hard-pressed 


municipalities. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


Related to the special assessment concept 
is the use of service charges imposed upon 
those who directly benefit from a municipal 
service. Use of this device for proprietary 
functions such as municipally owned water, 
electric, and gas utilities has been universal 
almost from the inception of performance of 
these functions by the municipality, and 
their use is being broadened. Where the util- 


ity plant may have been financed from gen- 


eral obligation bonds and hence payable 


from general taxation, they are more and 
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more frequently being financed from reve- 
nue bonds payable solely from the earnings 
of the utility. 

The utility concept has been extended to 
services formerly considered as those to be 
financed from general taxation, and at the 
same time has been used to finance new 
municipal services. Outstanding has been 
the extension of the service charge to sewer 
service, garbage and trash removal, airports, 
and off-street parking facilities. 


Service charges, like special assessments, 
lend themselves to those situations in which 
the service is measurable, is performed di- 
rectly for the benefit of the immediate user, 
and for which a price can reasonably be de- 


termined. Originally, particularly for utili- 
ties, rates established were unrealistic and 
did not include all of the costs which had to 
be covered by revenues from the utility. 
Some rates were established purely on a 
guess basis with no consideration of the ele- 
ments of pricing. Even where attempts were 
made to base charges on a soundly devel- 
oped schedule which gave proper recogni- 
tion to the different classes of users, deprecia- 
payments in 


and lieu of 


omitted. 


tion taxes were 

As original buildings and facilities wore 
out, coupled with the need to expand the 
plant to serve current demands, greater con- 
sideration was given to depreciation and to 
establishing construction and replacement 
reserves and to adjusting rates upward to 
cover costs of this character. Also a change 
appears to be occurring from the concept 
that rates established should merely cover 
the costs of the utility service performed to 
apparently one that a profit may be made 
which can then be used as one of the general 
fund revenue sources. 

Whether utilities should establish rates 
such that the utility user also supports gen- 
eral government is still a debatable question. 
However, it does appear that rates should be 
established to cover all operating costs, in- 
cluding depreciation, all debt service costs, 
replacement and stabilizing reserves to the 
extent that they can be set aside without 
undue charges on the current user, pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes that would be paid if 
the facility were not tax exempt, and pos- 
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sibly a return on the municipalities’ invest- 
ment. 

Similarly, where service charges are es- 
tablished for other types of operations, the 
amounts charged should be 
cover all incurred. 


sufficient to 
costs Municipalities 
might well survey their operations to deter- 
mine whether or not they have utilized serv- 
ice charges to the extent possible and as to 
whether existing charges are fair and ade- 
quate. 


GRANTS-IN-AID AND SHARED TAXES 
The increasing pressure for revenues has 


Ini- 
tially, these have resulted in grants being 


reached to the various state capitols 


made for specific functions, usually those in 
which the state has an interest or feels that a 
minimum standard should be maintained. 
Few of these grants have been made with- 
out, from the city standpoint, unwelcome 
strings being attached such as mandatory 
provisions for performance which may have 
been out of keeping with the needs and de- 
sires of individual cities. 

In other instances grants have been ac- 
cused of freezing into status quo many serv- 
ices, organizational structures, or procedures 
that should have been altered for more eflec- 
tive and efficient performance under condi- 
tions considerably different than when first 
imposed. In any event cities have received 
fewer grants than have some of the other 
local governmental units. One recent innova- 
tion, primarily used in Canada, is the uncon- 
ditional or grant block. This at least has the 
advantage of freeing cities from mandatory 
functional spending, but still leaves unan- 
swered the problem of divorcement of ex- 
penditure and tax levying responsibilities 

A modification of the grant concept has 
been the shared tax idea in which a larger 
jurisdiction imposes the tax but shares the 
proceeds with its local governments. Tax 
sharing has taken on the aspects of grants in 
many instances with resulting contlicts as to 
the proper formulae to use in distributing 
them and in regulations governing use of the 
revenues. Some of the faults ascribed to both 
grants and shared taxes are that they give 
aid to some units that do not need it; in 
other instances a unit receives more than 
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needed; and others are starving for addi- 
tional revenues. 

A variation has occurred that holds some 
promise of solving some of the problems 
posed by the older approaches. Under the 
newer concept cities are given the right to 
impose a tax but the tax is state adminis- 
tered. Arguments for this approach are that 
it places the responsibility for imposing the 
tax upon those who will be responsible for 
its expenditure. Accountability to local tax- 
payers is maintained with resulting incen- 
tive toward improved economy and effi- 
ciency. Further, this approach is in keeping 
with the home rule concept and is relatively 
free from state control. Freedom of action 
permits the municipality to use the revenue 
as it sees fit and in accord with individual 
circumstances. The concept is in effect in 
more or less degree in Florida with respect to 
a Cigarette tax, in Mississippi for a sales tax, 
and in Tennessee for a beer tax. 


NONPROPERTY TAXES 

Among the more phenomenal develop- 
ments that have occurred, particularly in 
the mid-1940’s, has been the increased use of 
nonproperty taxes by municipalities. Some 
of the larger municipalities had made spo- 
radic use of such sources earlier but the in- 
creasing trend in that direction has been re- 
cent. Aside from the absolute argument 
present in the need for revenue, other argu- 
ments in favor of this trend are that it results 
in a diversified tax base for the local unit 
such that all economic sectors contribute to 
the municipal coffers and secondly that it 
directly relates responsibility for revenue 
imposition and expenditure control upon 
local officials. 

Although many cities have turned to ad- 
mission taxes, Cigarette taxes, motor vehicle 
taxes and other miscellaneous taxes, the 
greatest interest has been created as regards 
two major revenue producers: the sales tax 
and the income tax. Use of these two taxes is 
still confined to only a few states but the rate 
of increase has been notable. In 1954 at least 
46 cities over 10,000 population were using 
an income tax, an increase in usage of 90 per 
cent over those using it only three year's ago. 
Sales taxes were being used by 114 cities 
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over 10,000 population in 1954, an increase 
of 24 per cent over 1951. 

While the income tax may reach outside 
residents, at times this can be negated. For 
example, in Pennsylvania the tax applies to 
income earned by nonresidents in the city, 
but if the tax is imposed by the city of resi- 
dence, credit for the tax imposed by the resi- 
dent city must be considered by the non- 
resident city. Thus, when Pittsburgh adopted 
the tax in 1954, a large number of its sub- 
urbs immediately imposed the tax on the 
theory of “keeping the money at home.” 

Adoption of nonproperty taxes is depend- 
ent upon state authorization, whether im- 
plied or directly authorized by statute or ap- 
proved in local charters. This has tended to 
limit the use of many nonproperty taxes. In 
some instances the imposition of the tax 
must be approved at a local referendum. In 
some states, such as in I]linois with respect to 
a municipal sales tax, the cities have found 
this to be a roadblock following the tradition 
that citizens will not vote to tax themselves. 
But many cities have found that through 
proper presentation of the situation in which 
they find themselves, coupled with improve- 
ment in management, referendums 
present no problem. Examples are present 


local 


in the overwhelming approval of income 
taxes by the electorate in Dayton, Ohio, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, and for a sales tax in 
Yuma, Arizona. 

Another trend is the slowly evolving con- 
cept that licenses may be imposed for reve- 
nue as well as being roughly based upon the 
cost of regulating the licensed businesses. 
Evidence of this trend exists with respect to 
the amount of license or method of licensing 
used for coin-operated devices but more spe- 
cifically with respect to the growth in use of 
gross receipts as a measure of the license fee. 


However, even with respect to the older ap- 


proach to licensing there is an apparent need 
to reappraise the license schedule to make 
sure that it fits in with present high costs of 
administering the program. 

The great variation in yield from a given 
rate of nonproperty tax imposed by different 
cities cannot alone be ascribed to the eco- 
nomic differences in the cities. There is some 
evidence that the more stringent the admin- 
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istration of the tax, including adequate post- 
auditing and enforcement, the higher the 
yield. Imposition of a tax, alone, does not 
bring maximum results unless it is well ad- 
ministered, and this may well mean admin- 
istration by a higher unit of government in 
order to avoid legal avoidance, as with a 
locally-imposed excise tax, or to obtain ade- 
quate enforcement. 


SUMMARY 


Revenue steps that might be taken by the 
financially hard-pressed municipality are: 
(1) Review present revenue sources to make 
sure that they are being effectively adminis- 
tered. (2) Review the present basis for im- 
posing service charges to ascertain whether 
all services amenable to this treatment are 
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handled on a service charge basis and that 
the service or utility charges made cover the 
entire cost of performance. (3) Ascertain the 
most effective unit to administer a tax and 
if necessary transfer revenue administration 
to that unit for those sources most suitable 
for enforcement by that unit. (4) Adopt a 
nonproperty tax that will yield sufficient 
revenue and which at the same time best 
‘balances’ the local tax picture. Do not 
overlook the necessity to improve the prop- 
erty tax assessment and collection procedure 
nor the necessity to put your “house in or- 
der” before requesting imposition of addi- 
tional taxes. If new taxes are required, be 
sure that the citizen is given all of the facts 
so that he can judge the merits of proposals 
presented. 


An Appraisal of Municipal Budgeting 


By ORIN K. COPE* 


Assistant to the City Manager, San Diego, California 


A review of municipal budgets shows the trend towards comprehensive documents 
with careful attention given to the budget message and financial summaries. 


HE budget document is the most im- 

portant single report presented to the 

city council during the year. It is the 
instrument used by the chief administrator 
for presenting a comprehensive plan, ex- 
pressed in financial terms, for accomplishing 
municipal objectives for the ensuing year. 
An attractive, lucid, comprehensive docu- 
ment will facilitate the budgetary delibera- 
tions of the city council and will be invalu- 
able in securing an understanding of the 
city’s operating and fiscal program by the 
press, taxpayer’s organizations, and the citi- 
zenry. 

Forty-five city budgets issued since Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, were selected for detailed study 
to discover general trends and special fea- 
tures of interest to budget makers. The cities 

* Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Cope, who has been in his 
present position since May, 1952, was assistant city 
budget officer of San Diego 1946-48 and budget 
officer 1948-52. He is vice-chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Performance Budgeting and Unit Cost Ac- 


counting of the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion 


selected were distributed geographically 
among 18 states and Alaska with 5 cities 
over 250,000 population; 4 cities from 
100,000 to 250,000: 6 from 50,000 to 
100,000; 11 from 25,000 to 50,000; 12 from 
10,000 to 25,000; and 7 under 10,000 popu- 
lation. 

Organization. The documents reviewed 
generally adhered to the accepted organiza- 
tional arrangement which divides the budg- 
et into at least two major sections. The first 
includes the table of contents, the budget 
message, and revenue and expenditure sum- 
maries. The second contains the detailed es- 
timates for the various functions, activities, 
and programs. It may also include informa- 
tive statements concerning trust, revolving 
or other nonoperating funds which do not 
directly represent “‘cost’”? to the taxpayer. 
The year’s portion of the long-term capital 
improvement program should be included 
in the second section. The inclusion of ap- 
propriation and tax levy ordinances, as a 
third section, has merit. 
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Budget Message. The chief administrator’s 
budget message is the vehicle by which he 
directs attention to the significant features of 
his program. It should state the premises on 
which estimates are based; explain impor- 
tant changes in costs, revenues, and financial 
trends; and comment on important items of 
increase or decrease in department budgets. 
It should include also the chief administra- 
tor’s recommendations regarding municipal 
service and fiscal policies. 

The document of Lodi, California (13,- 
798), contains a concise but comprehensive 
budget message which is well organized un- 
der five captions: comparisons with previous 
year; departmental totals; capital outlay 
financing; capital outlay prospects; future 
needs. 

Some cities have found it advantageous to 
confine the budget message to a review of 
the budget as a whole. Explanations of de- 
partmental programs are included in the 
with the related 
mates. Manhattan, Kansas (19,056), Day- 
Beach, (30,187), and 
Beach, California (250,767), are among the 


second section cost esti- 


tona Florida Long 
cities successfully using this arrangement 
The documents reviewed were replete 
with ingenious features designed to assist the 
reader in gaining a quick grasp of the local 
situation. A few examples follow. Green- 
wich, Connecticut (41,000), epitomizes the 
salient points of interest with one page of 
highlights preceding the budget message 
The boundaries of Phoenix, Arizona (128,- 
841), substantially 


through a series of recent annexations, and 


have been extended 
such rapid growth is a significant budgetary 
factor. The extent and rapidity of growth 
over several decades was pinpointed by a 
series of maps arranged on one page preced- 
ing the budget message. A similar display 
was used effectively by Garland, Texas 
(10,571). 

Columbia, South Carolina (86,914), 
Missouri (39,892), 


graphs to show significant trend relation- 


and 
University City, used 
ships between the consumers’ price index, 
city salaries, and the tax rate. Milton-Free- 
water, Oregon (3,851), included as an ap- 
pendix a series of floor-plan sketches for 
changes in the city hall, community build- 
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ing, and fire station, and these significant 
projects were explained in the budget mes- 
sage. El Dorado, Kansas (11,037), high- 
lighted key topics in the message and sum- 
maries by a series of nine charts. 

Budget Summaries. The summaries are the 
ribbon that ties the budget package to- 
gether. A feature of paramount importance 
is the balance between proposed expendi- 
tures and resources. Many documents fail to 
disclose this balance without undue effort on 
the part of the reader. It is frequently neces- 
sary to compare two or more statements 
pages apart—to ascertain this relationship 

This condition is aggravated when the 
budget is financed by resources from several 
funds and only separate statements are 
shown for each. To correct this defect, a 
general budget summary should be prepared 
that three 
groups, ¢.g., governmental operating, capi- 
tal improvement, and utility funds. This 
summary should then be followed by a sup- 
porting statement showing the fund break- 
down. 

A set of 


adequate for a clear presentation includes 


combines funds under two or 


budget summaries considered 
a general budget summary supported by 
separate summaries of expenditures, prop- 
erty tax revenues, and miscellaneous reve- 
nues. These may be supplemented by other 
statements tailored to local conditions. Kan- 
sas City, Missouri (456,622), San Diego, 
California (434,924), and Baytown, Texas 
(22,983), are among the cities that follow 
sound practice with respect to summaries. 
Arizona (48,774), is the 
cities that use ¢ omparative summaries to ad- 


Tucson, among 
vantage. Such summaries are prepared com- 
paring estimated amounts with like budg- 
eted amounts for the year just ending. This 
is done both for revenues (shown by source 
and funds) and for expenditures (classified 
according to fund, function, and character) 
Increases or decreases are shown both as dol- 
lar amounts and as percentages. 

Detailed Budget Traditionally 


this section has consisted of a series of de- 


Estimates 


partmental summaries followed by two sup- 
porting statements 


a position and salary 
schedule setting forth personal service re- 
quirements, and a schedule of nonpersonal 
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costs classified by detailed objects of expendi- 
ture. This approach, although based on a 
logical and convenient accounting classifica- 
tion, tended to place emphasis on services 
and commodities purchased rather than on 
the work to be accomplished. 

A number of the budget documents re- 
viewed are still compiled on this basis. How- 
ever, there are indications that the impact 
of the Hoover Commission’s performance 
budget concept is felt at the municipal level. 
Performance budgeting is an approach to- 
ward budget formulation, presentation, and 
control rather than a distinctive budgetary 
system. It is characterized by a shift in pri- 
mary emphasis from the means of attaining 
governmental objectives 
rials, and machines 


i.e., men, mate- 
to the objectives, as 
such, which are the functions, activities, and 
projects that a government has undertaken. 

The cities converting budget documents 
to a performance format have shown consid- 
erable ingenuity. San Jose, California (102,- 
148), has made a complete inventory of the 
city’s activities and has prepared a concise 
descriptive statement for each. These de- 
scriptive statements were included in the 
budget document in conjunction with the 
expenditure data for each activity. Related 
work measurement data were shown to the 
extent developed. A brief commentary was 
included also to explain: (1) significant work 
program changes; and (2) increases or de- 
creases in estimates as compared to the pre- 
ceding year. 

Kansas City, Missouri, has abandoned 
the detailed object analysis of nonpersonal 
expenditures for major departments. Ex- 
penditure estimates are shown on an activity 
basis. Activity estimates are classified in turn 
according to the four major object groups: 
personal services, contractual services, com- 
modities, and capital outlay. 

Anchorage, Alaska (11,060), has omitted 
the conventional personnel schedule and 
substituted structural organization charts for 
the larger departments. A concise but com- 
prehensive statement of the work program 
together with relevant work load statistics 
supplements the financial statements for 
each activity or department. 
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The budget of Long Beach, California, is 


compiled on an activity basis. Supporting 
detail is minimized by use of a condensed 


object classification comprising nine prin- 


cipal accounts. These accounts are adequate 
for analysis of most activity expenditures. A 
decimal code system permits expansion in 
response to unusual situations. A commen- 
tary on the work program of each activity is 
an integral part of the presentation. 

Phoenix, Arizona, not only shows expend- 
iture estimates on an activity basis but sup- 
plements such estimates with an exception- 
ally complete set of work load statistics. 
Some activities in larger cities are decentral- 
ized and operate from neighborhood loca- 
tions. Estimates for such activities shown on 
the basis of location has advantages. Such a 
breakdown will be more meaningful not 
only to the council, press, and taxpayer or- 
ganizations, but also to the citizens directly 
benefiting from these neighborhood opera- 
tions. San Diego, California, successfully 
uses this arrangement for the recreation, li- 
brary, and fire department budgets. 

Cincinnati, Ohio (503,998), prepares an 
exceptionally detailed preliminary budget 
document. A special feature is the inclusion 
of a supporting schedule for each activity 
that relates personnel requirements to units 
of work. 

Failure to combine in one place the full 
cost of a given activity, department, or func- 
tion is a valid criticism of many budgets. Al- 
though there are other costs, it is common 
practice to show only direct salary and non- 
personal costs. Items such as compensation 
insurance premiums, social security taxes, 
and pension contributions are listed in other 
places. Some cities have acted to remove the 
basis for this criticism. Phoenix, Arizona, for 
example, includes these items as part of the 
personal services cost for each activity. 

Capital Improvement Program. ‘There is evi- 
dence of considerable attention to long-term 
improvement programming in the budget 
documents reviewed. A number of managers 
at least commented in their budget messages 
on the long-term improvement needs of their 
cities. Several presented capital improve- 
ment programs for one or more years in con- 
junction with the annual budget. 
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One example is the budget of Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida (36,328), which included a 
comprehensive one-year program of capital 
projects for which financing was provided. 
The first 14 pages of the Riverside, Califor- 
nia (56,571), budget document were de- 
voted to a comprehensive discussion, en- 
livened by illustrations, of a six-year per- 
manent improvement program. 
projects selected from the program were in- 
cluded as part of the proposed budget for the 
ensuing year. 


Specific 


A substantial segment of the Windsor, 
Connecticut (11,833), budget document was 
devoted to a six-year capital improvement 
plan. The advantages of such a program 
were outlined and the specific projects con- 
templated were briefly described. Cost esti- 
mates were shown for each project. 

Berkeley, California (113,805), included 
not only a schedule outlining a five-year cap- 
ital improvement program but also a sched- 
ule setting forth a proposed five-year equip- 
ment replacement program. The Pendleton, 
Oregon (11,774), document included not 
only a list of the capital projects for which 
financing was provided, but also a schedule 
of the needed improvements that had been 
postponed because of a lack of funds. 

Mechanical Aspects. An attractive budget 
document does not call for an expensive 
printing job although a printed cover is de- 
sirable. Excellent results can be obtained 
from less expensive reproduction methods. 
Many of the documents reviewed were pro- 
duced on offset equipment; others by means 
of spirit or stencil duplicators. Use of outline 
forms for the detailed section tends to pro- 
mote uniformity of data arrangement and 
improved appearance. By use of preprinted 
reproduction media, the outline form and 
filled in data are duplicated on blank paper 
in one operation. Hutchinson, Kansas (33,- 
575), uses a preprinted master for spirit du- 
plication with excellent results. This form 
has the added feature of combining the de- 
partmental summary and detail on one 
page, an idea useful to smaller cities since 
the cost of masters is minimized. A majority 
of the documents reviewed had plastic-ring 
instead of tape binding. This not only im- 
proved appearance but also added to ease of 
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reference since the pages lie flat when the 
book is open. 

Some cities publish both tentative and 
final budget documents. The final document 
reflects revisions made by the council. Sev- 
eral cities reserve the last columns on the 
reproduction media for entry of final figures. 
After the budget is adopted approved fig- 
ures are typed in. The final document is 
duplicated using the original media. Hous- 
ton, Texas (596,000), prepares new pages on 
colored paper where changes have been 
made. The colored sheets are placed in the 
document next to the affected pages. Re- 
vised pages carry the same page number as 
the original followed by the letter a. This 
method conserves clerical effort if only a few 
changes are required. 

Conclusion. For more effective budget doc- 
uments, budget makers should observe sev- 
eral general rules: 


1. Make the budget complete, containing 
all revenues and expenditures. Only agency 


funds whose transactions relate in no way, 


directly or indirectly, to the cost of public 
services may be omitted properly. 

2. Give special attention to the develop- 
ment of the budget message. It should give a 
broad view of the budget without a complex 
of detail. 


3. Plan summaries carefully. Be sure that 
the balance between expenditures and _re- 
sources is readily apparent. 

4. Include planned capital improvement 
projects as a part of the annual budget docu- 
ment. This rounds out the picture of the 
city’s program for the year ahead. 

5. Strive for clarity of presentation. Re- 
duce nonessential financial detail. Add com- 
mentary on work programs. Show total cost 
—not just direct cost alone—for each activ- 
ity. Use charts and graphs where a grasp of 
essential facts will be facilitated. 

6. Do not be bound by traditions. Try 
new presentation techniques. After all the 
idea is to present the city’s work program for 
the year ahead in a way that the council, 
press, and public can understand. 





I. Municipal Home Rule Abroad 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 


Assistant Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The first of a series of articles, based on a brief study tour of citves in six European 
countries, which covers municipal structure and local autonomy. 


ANAGEMENT personnel in both 
government and business in coun- 
tries of the world have 
done much in recent years to promote a 
worldwide exchange of the latest develop- 
ments in management methods and tech- 
niques. This is being done by an interchange 
of personnel, study tours, publications, and 
conferences. 


western 


In the field of local government 
the American Committee for International 
Municipal Cooperation participates in this 
program. 

Through the American Committee 17 na- 
tional organizations in the municipal field 
cooperate with the International Union of 
Local Authorities which holds a conference 
every other year. These national organiza- 
tions, as well as a number of individual 
cities, contribute annually to the American 
Committee in support of activities of the 
IULA and the Inter-American Municipal 
Organization The latter organization oper- 
ates only in the countries of North and South 
America. The exchange of ideas and meth- 
ods promoted by the IULA and IMO is 
facilitated and aided by such international 


1 For information on which this and subsequent 
articles are based I am deeply grateful to the officials 
of the 11 cities who answered a questionnaire sent in 
advance of my visit and who also granted me per- 
sonal interviews. These officials were Harry Plow- 
man, town clerk, Oxford, England; Charles Barratt, 
town clerk, and Dr. A. H. Marshall, city treasurer, 
Coventry, England; Jacques Verhe, administrative 
secretary, Ghent, Belgium; Dr. Robert Streng, town 
clerk, Amersfoort, Holland; Dr. Walther Hensel, 
oberstadtdirektor, Diisseldorf, Germany; Hans- 
Georg Kluge, biirgermeister, Wiesbaden, Germany; 
Dr. Harnisch, biirgermeister, and P. W. Simons, 
assistant to the mayor, Heidelberg, Germany; 
Franz Kroening, biirgermeister, Kirchheim-Teck, 
Germany; Dr. M. S. Wey, city director, Lucerne, 
Switzerland; Dr. F. Cottier, president of the council, 
and F. Kaeser, secretary-general, Geneva, Switzer- 


organizations as the United Nations and its 
subsidiaries and also by the governments of 
the various countries. 

Municipal officials in every country can 
learn much from this exchange of ideas and 
methods that has taken place since the end 
of World War II. It is not by any means a 
one-way street; American municipal offi- 
cials have just as much to learn from the 
officials of other countries as they have to 
learn from United States cities. It is definitely 
a two-way street, but impressions gained 
from short study tours are necessarily of 
limited value 

In connection with my two and one-half 
months’ trip to Europe in 1953 to attend the 
XIth Congress of the LULA as the represent- 
ative of the American Committee for Inter- 
national Municipal Cooperation, I under- 
took a brief study tour of 11 cities in six 
countries. The trip was made possible by a 
traveling fellowship awarded by Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House and by a grant 
and leave of absence from the International 
City Managers’ Association which I also rep- 
resented at the Congress.! 
land; Dr. Franz Greiter, biirgermeister, and Max 
Prinz, secretary, Innsbruck, Austria. Other munici- 
pal authorities interviewed included: Professor D. N 
Chester, warden of Nuffield College, Oxford Uni- 
versity; Raymond Nottage, director, Royal Institute 
of Public Administration; and J. H. Warren, general 
secretary, National and Local Government Officers 
Association, in England; the late L. Wouters, direc- 
tor, Belgium Union of Local Authorities, Brussels; 
N. Arkema, Miss H. J. D. Revers, and Dr. A. F. 
Leemans, of the International Union of Local Au- 
thorities, The Hague; Dr. Otto Ziebill, director, and 
Dr. Bauer, assistant, Deutscher Stadtetag, Cologne; 
Dr. Max Adenauer, oberstadtdirektor, Cologne; 
Dr. Otto Haas, nachrichtendienst, Munich; Dr. 
Emile Horber, secretary, Union of Swiss Towns, 
Zurich; and Dr. Hans Riemer, general secretary, 


Union of Austrian Towns, Vienna 
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Arrangements for the tour were made by 
N. Arkema, general secretary of the IULA, 
and the national organizations of cities in 
each country. The 11 cities studied and their 
populations were Coventry (265,000) and 
Oxford (104,000), England; Amersfoort 
(100,000), Holland; Ghent (166,000), Bel- 
gium; Diisseldorf (500,000), Wiesbaden 
(220,000), Heidelberg (159,000), and Kirch- 
heim-Teck (21,000), Germany; Geneva 
(160,000) and Lucerne (60,000), Switzer- 
land; and Innsbruck (67,000), Austria. The 
study was limited to an analysis of the struc- 
ture of urban government, the limits of local 
autonomy, the organization and work of the 
city council, the duties of the chief adminis- 
trator, management methods, and munici- 
pal activities. Only the first two subjects are 
covered in this article; other topics will be 
dealt with in subsequent articles. 


STRUCTURE OF URBAN GOVERNMENT 
The types of local government generally 
are prescribed in national or state law. There 
are one or more levels of government be- 
tween the federal and local governments ex- 
cept in England where there is no equivalent 
of the American state government. The typi- 
England is the 


boroughs usually 


cal local government in 


borough. County have 


more than 50,000 population and noncounty 
boroughs are towns of less than 50,000. 

Germany has a complicated system of lo- 
cal governn ent that is hierarchal in nature 


Bel Ww 


(Land) which is divided into administrative 


the federal government is the state 


districts (Regierungsbezirk). States are sub- 


divided into urban counties (Stadtkreis and 
Landkreis) and also administrative districts 
(Kreisstadt or 


jurisdiction ove! 


(Gemeinde) which exercise 


West 


6 municipalities, 47 of 


towns and \v illages 


has 24,15 


Germany 
which have populations of 100,000 or 
and 177 have from 20,000 to 100,000. 


Austrian local government is In some re- 


more 


spects similar to that in Germany. In addi- 


tion to states (Lander) there are administra- 
tive districts which carry out state adminis- 
tration in all municipalities except Vienna 
which is a state and in the 13 largest cities 
which also are districts. All cities must carry 


out certain tasks delegated to them by the 
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federal and state governments. The mayors 
of the larger cities except Vienna are ac- 
countable to the state government. Austria 
has 4,065 municipalities; of this number 
3,561 have populations of less than 2,000 
and only six have 50,000 or more. 

In Belgium and Holland the organization 
of every municipality is established by na- 
tional law and is uniform for all. Municipali- 
ties have the same status and duties regard- 
less of size. Belgium has 2,669 municipalities 
of which 15 have populations in excess of 
50,000 and 2,322 less than 5,000. In The 
Netherlands there are 1,014 municipalities 
of which 11 have more than 100,000 popula- 
tion and 69 have from 20,000 to 100,000. 

Switzerland has great variety in local gov- 
ernment because the legal position and or- 
ganization of municipalities are determined 
by the state (canton) law and not by the fed- 
eral government. Of the 3,101 municipali- 
ties in Switzerland only five have more than 
100,000 population and 10 have from 20,000 
to 100,000 

European cities generally have avoided 


setting up separate administrative boards 
and authorities. Such boards are found only 
in Heidelberg and Geneva. Heidelberg has 
boards for schools, price control, relief to 
war victims, sports, and homes for the aged. 
In Geneva the administration of water, gas, 
and electric utilities is combined in a sepa- 
rate industrial services 
Schools and 


regular 


administration, 
housing are administered by 


city departments rather than by 


boards 

It was the belief of local officials who at- 
tended the Vienna Congress that the city 
council should keep control of municipal ac- 
tivities and should not avoid responsibility 
for certain functions by transferring them to 
a special authority. Even utilities such as 
vater, gas, electricity, and transit, usually 
are placed in one department and operated 
on a cost basis 
AUTONOMY 


Limits oF Local 


Local governments are subject to various 
types of national and state controls. During 
the war some local activities were assumed 


by the national government, such as, for ex- 


ample, electricity, gas, hospitals, and public 
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assistance in England. Fire protection taken 
over during the war in Britain has been re- 
turned to local authorities. Since the end of 
the second world war controls over munici- 
palities have been extended. 

Municipalities on the continent usually 
can undertake any activity that is open to an 
individual. While cities can do anything not 
the national govern- 
ment, they are completely at the mercy of 
the national government. In England mu- 


reserved to state or 


nicipalities have no general or implied 
powers; they have only the powers specified 
by Parliament although any local council 
may promote a bill in Parliament to obtain 
special powers for itself 

When a municipality wishes to establish a 
new service, a city in England must obtain 
the approval of Parliament either in a gen- 
eral or local statute. If the necessary power 
to create a new service is authorized under a 
general statute, the city must prepare in ad- 
vance a written scheme which is submitted 
to the appropriate government department 
for review and approval. If the necessary 
power to create a new service is authorized 
by local statute passed by Parliament the 
city may have a free hand but if any funds 
must be raised by loans specific approval 
must be secured from the national govern- 
ment. 

In Belgium an item for a new service in 
the proposed annual budget of a city may be 
rejected by the national government if it is 
considered too expensive, or a more eco- 
nomic way of performing the service may be 
suggested by the government. In Holland a 
city must secure approval of the provincial 
government to provide a new service. 

In Germany some cities must secure state 
approval before taking over any economic 
enterprises such as gas, water, or power 
plants, and transit systems. Other German 
cities, depending upon the state law, may in- 
augurate new services without state or na- 
tional approval. This is done also in Switzer- 
land and Austria except that in the latter 
country approval of the provincial govern- 
ment must be obtained if the cost exceeds a 
certain figure. 
levels of exercise 


Higher government 
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varying degrees of control over the organiza- 
tion, personnel, and finances of municipali- 
ties. Cities in England have direct relations 
with the national government. In England 
even the manner in which local services are 
administered often is prescribed by Parlia- 
ment or by the ministries. In Belgium the 
actions of local councils, even those of a rou- 
tine nature, can be nullified by the Ministry 
of the Interior if they are contrary to “legal 
principles” or to the general interest. Small 
Belgium cities of less than 5,000 are super- 
vised by a national government official who 
is subordinate to the governor of the prov- 
ince; his role is more that of an advisor. Like- 
wise, in Holland the provinces perform a 
supervisory function and thus act as a link 
between the cities and the national govern- 
ment departments. 

In Germany the state governments under 
federal law exercise general supervision over 
municipalities, chiefly with regard to the 
legality of local actions rather than the ex- 
pediency of such action. With respect to 
compulsory local functions, however, the 
state exercises special control to see that they 
are performed according to instructions is- 
sued under federal or state law. Cities in 
Austria and Switzerland seem to have more 
local autonomy than in other countries. 

Organization. Municipal services generally 
can be organized without control of either 
the national or state governments. English 
boroughs, however, are required to appoint 
certain committees such as finance commit- 
tee, children’s committee, and watch com- 
mittee (police), as well as education and 
health committees to insure liaison with the 
national government. Administrative de- 
partments in some cities on the continent 
coincide with similar departments in the 
national and state governments, as in Aus- 
tria and to some extent in Germany where 
certain departments have their counterparts 
in state and national governments. 


Personnel. In Coventry and Oxford the ap- 
pointment of the chief constable and chil- 
dren’s officer must be approved by the Home 
Secretary and the chief education officer by 
the Minister of Education. County councils 
are required to appoint a clerk, treasurer, 
health officer, surveyor, and certain other 
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specialists. Salaries are fixed by the local 
council but approval of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government is neces- 
sary. These officers, however, hold office at 
the pleasure of the council subject to the 
terms of any contract. In Ghent the burgo- 
master is nominated by the King and ap- 
pointed by the council, while in Holland the 
burgomaster and police commissioner are 
appointed by the Queen. 

In Germany control over local personne] 
varies from city to city depending upon state 
laws. In Diisseldorf prior approval of the ap- 
propriate state supervising authority must be 
secured for the appointment of the registrar, 
the head of the insurance department, and 
the head of the control office for rents and 
leases. In Wiesbaden state approval must be 
secured for the appointment of the registrar, 
forest officials, and officers and teaching per- 
sonnel in the school system. Apparently 
there are no restrictions on the selection of 
local personnel in Lucerne and Innsbruck, 
but in Geneva the nomination of the chief 
officers of the city must be approved by the 
cantonal government. 

The most extensive control is 
the field of finance. An English 
borough, for example, must secure advance 


Finance. 
found in 


approval of the appropriate national govern- 
ment department before it can borrow any 
funds, irrespective of the amount. In connec- 
tion with grants-in-aid the national govern- 
ment the arrangement for 
providing the specific service before the 
grant is paid. An audit is made after the 
funds are expended, and the results of the 
expenditure are checked. National govern- 
ment approval is required for the erection 


must approve 


of a building or for any engineering opera- 
tions if the cost exceeds a certain figure. 

In Belgium a town must get approval of 
the provincial government of its annual 
budget before it can be adopted. Important 
resolutions of the council, ¢.g., deals con- 
cerning real estate, likewise must be ap- 
proved by the Ministry of the Interior before 
they can be carried out. Cities in Holland 
must secure approval of the provincial gov- 
ernment of the personnel expense items in 
the budget before it is adopted. In Inns- 


bruck, Austria, the finances of the city are 
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controlled by the supreme court of accounts 
of the national government. 

In Germany state supervision and control 
of cities involve the right of the state to keep 
informed on all affairs of the city, to object to 
and suspend actions which are illegal, to 
issue directions that the community must 
comply with tasks legally imposed on it, to 
take necessary action on behalf of and at the 
expense of the community if the community 
does not comply, and finally in extreme 
cases to appoint a commissioner to take over 
the affairs of the city. Financial control by 
the state over most German cities extends to 
borrowing, the annual budget, auditing, the 
The 


state also has considerable control over any 


tax rate, and the sale of real estate 


assets having a special scientific, historical, 


or artistic value. 


CONCLUSION 

Cities in some countries, particularly the 
smaller cities, depend to such a large extent 
on grants-in-aid from the highly centralized 
national government that in reality local of- 
ficials have little control over municipal ac- 
tivities. The receive 
preferential treatment, although this may be 
more apparent than real. It is of interest, 
however, that in some countries, as in Hol- 
land and Belgium, for example, advisory 
services offered by higher levels of govern- 
ment are helpful to the cities and towns 
Local officials everywhere would like to have 
more local autonomy and more freedom in 
financing local services, but at the same time 
do not want to give up the financial assist- 
ance received from the national government. 


larger cities seem to 


Local activities that have been taken over 
by the national governments have not crip- 
pled the cities. New activities that are being 
developed will take their place, such as the 
replanning and rebuilding of cities; slum 


clearance and housing; making greater pro- 
vision for elderly people in such matters as 
recreation and housing; developing greater 


municipal participation in cultural activi- 
ties; and taking steps to make cities more 
attractive by providing parks, open spaces, 
air pollution control, and so on. Perhaps 
American cities, too, will place greater em- 


phasis on such activities in the years to come. 





MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Selling Annexation 

Cincinnati, Ohio, is cooperating with the 
Citizens Committee for Annexation of the 
Finneytown school district in presenting to 
the residents of that area the advantages they 
will receive through annexation to the city. 
The Finneytown area is a rapidly growing 
residential area of nearly five square miles 
and contains approximately 4,000 persons. 
The city and the committee joined in pub- 
lishing a brochure, Let’s Unite, designed to 
acquaint the residents with the various mu- 
nicipal services 

The report shows how the average tax- 
payer will save a minimum of $75 annually 
as a result of lowered rates for taxes, fire in- 
surance, water, waste collection, gas, and 
electricity. At a public forum held in the 
Finneytown area city councilmen, the city 
manager, and department heads answered 
questions on various aspects of city services 
and the advantages of annexation. The city 
plans to spend about $348,000 for capital 
outlays in the new area and annual operat- 
ing costs will be increased approximately 
$210,000 if the annexation is approved. 


PR Women 


Wichita Falls, Texas, has employed four 


women “public relations employees’ to 
hand out parking tickets and sell the city to 
visitors. Dressed in uniforms of red jackets, 
navy blue skirts and blue shoes, and red hats 
with a blue brim, the women police and re- 
pair the city’s parking meters and assist citi- 
zens and visitors. The women were selected 
by competitive examinations and given 100 
hours of training before taking over their 
duties. Included in the course were public 
relations, parking meter repair, map read- 
ing, and general orientation about the city. 
Overtime parkers receive a parking viola- 
tion ticket which is in the form of an en- 
velope. Violators may place the dollar fine in 
the sealed envelope and deposit it in one of 
the two courtesy boxes in every block. Out- 
of-town visitors are given information, direc- 


tions, and free city maps. 


Leaflets 


Leaflets depicting the use of the tax dollar 
have been distributed with the tax bills in 
Bangor, Maine; Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; Watertown, New York; Harlin- 
gen, Texas; and Hampton, Virginia. The 
two-color Harlingen leaflet compares the 
average weekly cost per person for various 
services with the cost of a stick of gum, a cup 
of coffee, a postcard, and other items. The 
Bangor folder contains charts showing where 
the money comes from and where it goes. 

Wood River, Illinois, occasionally en- 
closes a mimeographed letter to citizens with 
the monthly water bill. Negaunee, Michi- 
gan, has issued a pamphlet on the water util- 
ity designed to gain citizen support for an 
Entitled We Don’t 
Want Your Money, a University City, Mis- 


enforcement 


increase in water rates. 


souri, leaflet explains traffic 
procedures and is distributed to persons ap- 
. Oak 


pam- 


pearing in court or paying fines. 

Ridge, Tennessee, has distributed a 
phlet on the high cost of water waste and 
. . Lubbock, Texas, has 
issued ‘‘A Message of Welcome,” a two-color 


how to prevent it. . 


12-page folder which shows the relation of 
electric power income and expenditures to 
total city finances. 


Know Your City 


In Evanston, Illinois, the Rotary Club at 
one of its recent meetings sponsored a pro- 
gram “Know Your City Government” at 
which each of 15 top city officials spoke for 
two and one-half minutes on the activities of 
his department. The program showed the 
teamwork approach to the problem of city 
administration. The remarks of each official 
were written out in advance and subjects 
covered matters of current interest. The su- 
perintendent of the local high school later 
duplicated all of the talks for use in ninth 
grade social studies classes, and the program 
is being publicized by Rotary International 
to all of its 3,000 clubs. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


One-Man Patrol Cars Improve 
Police Service 


ANSAS City, Missouri, has completed 

its first year of operating one-man 
police cars. The conversion from the two- 
man Car operation was part of the general 
reorganization of the police department 
which began in 1952. The change-over was 
made gradually and now the entire depart- 
ment, the detective and traffic 
safety divisions, uses one-man Cars. 


including 


One-man car op€¢ration has improved po- 
lice service. Forty-one one-man cars operat- 
ing around the clock have reduced the area 
of the car beats by one-half. Eleven addi- 
tional one-man cars are also on duty be- 
tween 8:00 p.m. and 4:00 a.m. 


24 two-man cars served the same area. In- 


Previously, 


creased efficiency was obtained with a mini- 
mum increase in cost even though additional 
equipment had to be purchased. ‘To cover 
the same number of beats with two-man cars 
would have required 152 additional officers 
at a cost of $592,800 for annual salaries and 
$38,000 for uniforms and equipment 

Due to a comprehensive training course in 
the techniques of the one-man car operation, 
the conversion was not made at a sacrifice to 
the safety of the officers. Rules and regula- 
tions prohibit an officer from tackling an es- 
pecially hazardous assignment until he noti- 
fies the radio dispatcher and receives assist- 
ance from other cars in the area. Through 
strict adherence to the one-man Car training 
techniques and procedures, no officer has 
been killed or wounded since the system was 
placed in operation. 

The 


coverage has been largely credited for a de- 


preventive value of greater patrol 
crease in major crimes and an increase in 
crimes cleared by arrest. Since the depart- 


ment began using one-man cars, major 
crimes have decreased 7 per cent and clear- 
ances of arrest have increased 9.5 per cent 
Burglaries have decreased 21 per cent while 
clearances in robbery cases have risen 20 per 


cent. 


The radio system is the catalyst in the one- 
man Car operation due to the increased radio 
activity and volume of reports of officers. 
The radio dispatcher becomes the key indi- 
vidual since the officers must rely on him to 
see that assistance is sent when needed. 

Officers patrolling their beats now have a 
greater sense of responsibility which contrib- 
utes to improved morale and efficiency. 
While individual responsibility is greater, 
the officers receive full credit for their work 
and do not have to share it with a partner. 
Another advantage to the one-man car is the 
elimination of distractions that occur when 


officers ride together 


BERNARD C. BRAN- 


NON, Chief of police, Kansas City 


In-Service Training for 
All Supervisors 

| app tegger California, 
joint efforts of top 


management 


through the 


and 


supervisors, has developed a supervisory 


training program for all levels of supervision. 
Every effort was made to build the course 


around those areas which 


were felt to be 


most the 


important in supervisor’s job. 
These areas are 
titled Jnstructor’s 


velof ment (see 


covered in a manual, en- 
Vlanual for Management De- 
Pick of the Month), which is 
presented in lesson plan form 

The program covers 17 two-hour sessions, 
which include such topics as_responsibili- 
ties of the supervisor, management methods, 
the 


structure 


human behavior, 


the 


functioning of 


individual and 


group, the and 


communications, 


groups, induction 


and 
training, safety, standards of performance, 
performance methods 


ratings, work 


im- 
provement, handling grievances, dis ipline, 
community relations, orientation, and lead- 
ership. 

All department heads and assistant de- 
partment heads were included in the first 
course. The early training sessions were con- 
ducted by the personnel director by the con- 
ference method of training. Future confer- 


ence sessions will be led by supervisors who 
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have been especially selected and trained in 
conference leadership. 

Supervisors who participate in the train- 
ing keep a supervisor’s workbook which gives 
in brief outline form the material included in 
the Jnstructor’s Manual. ‘Those supervisors 
who complete the course receive a certificate 
of completion signed by the city manager 
and department head.—THeopore P. Mor- 
RIS, personnel director, Pasadena. 


Cities and Local Colleges Provide 
In-Service Training 
UNICIPAL officials in several cities 
have obtained the cooperation of lo- 
cal colleges in setting up and administering 
various types of in-service training programs 
for city hall employees. 

Ogden, Utah, has completed the second 
full year of in-service training for city em- 
ployees in cooperation with Weber College. 
More than 140 employees participated, 22 
in a course for probationary employees, 26 
in public relations, and 95 in four of the mu- 
nicipal management courses offered on a 
conference-correspondence basis by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ 
These four courses were Local Planning Ad- 


Association. 


ministration, The Technique of Municipal 
Administration, Municipal Police Adminis- 
tration, and Municipal Fire Administration. 

Instructors and conference leaders were 
provided by Weber College. Certificates sig- 
nifying successful completion of the courses 
were awarded at a special ceremony in the 
central fire station with members of the city 
council, the college, various civic organiza- 
tions, and other guests participating. For the 
1955 school year the city has already en- 
rolled more employees in the college training 
program than were registered for the 1954 
classes. 

Norfolk, Virginia, this fall begins its third 
year as a member of the cooperative en- 
gineering training system at the College of 
William and Mary. Under the program, a 
student goes to school three months and then 
is employed for three months. ‘wo students 
are assigned to the city with one working 
while the other is attending school. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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In Peoria, Illinois, 50 officers and aspiring 
officers of the fire department have enrolled 
in a 13-week group in-service training course 
in municipal fire administration provided 
by the Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration of the International City 
Managers’ Association. Sessions are held 
once a week from 5:00 to 7:00 p.m. at Brad- 
ley University. 

A three-day seminar in police administra- 
tion was recently sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Wichita in cooperation with the 
Wichita, Kansas, police department. The 
sessions were attended by 41 police chiefs 
and officers, city managers, and other mu- 
nicipal officials. Police problems discussed 
included personnel management; duty man- 
uals; record systems; integration of police, 
fire, and inspectional services; training; and 
relationships with other departments and 
the chief administrator. 


Planners Discuss Community and 
Metropolitan Problems 


HE spirit of the city lies in variety. . . . 

City planning should be an interpreta- 
tion and projection of all the activities of a 
whole life.” With these words Lewis Mum- 
ford, author and lecturer, set forth the chal- 
lenge and the goal for planners at the 1954 
National Planning Conference conducted by 
the American Society of Planning Officials 
in Philadelphia. The conference was held 
from September 26 to 30 and was attended 
by more than 1,200 city, state, and regional 
planners and other interested persons. Mr. 
Mumford stated that the spirit of the city 
consists of a geographic and historic core, a 
continuity of existence, and a variety of indi- 
vidual groups. The city serves as the focus 
for the region with urban blending into ru- 
ral, each depending upon the other. 

Mayor Joseph S. Clark of Philadelphia 
advocated a regional approach to urban 
problems with the county government han- 
dling county-wide services while local com- 
munities retain their autonomy in solving 
purely local problems. He emphasized the 
importance of the county as the best unit of 
local government, in the long run, to meet 
the problems of the metropolitan area. 
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In a session devoted to performance stand- 
ards for zoning, Jack Smith, senior planner 
for the Chicago Plan Commission, described 
the five types of standards being developed 
in a new zoning ordinance for Chicago. 
These standards are noise, vibration, smoke 
and dust, fire and explosion hazard, and em- 
ployment density standards related to the 
number of workers per acre of land. 

The relationship of school and city plan- 
ning was stressed by Dan S. Martin, plan- 
ning director, Orleans Parish (Louisiana) 
School Board, at a session for suburban of- 
ficials. Mr. Martin listed five steps that 
should be taken in making school planning a 
part of community planning: the city 
planner should develop a school construc- 
tion plan; the school plan should be devel- 
oped as part of the community’s comprehen- 
sive plan; planning should be done for joint 
school-community use of school facilities; 
school sites should be selected and acquired 
in advance of development; and the financ- 
ing of school construction should be planned 
for a long period of time. 

In a session on legal issues affecting zon- 
ing, planners were told that they should co- 


NATIONAL TRENDS 


Item 


Consumers’ Price Index! 1947-49 = 100 
Municipal Bond Index* % yield 

Motor Vehicle Deaths’ 100,000 pop. 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘ In 1000s 


Construction Cost Index® 1947-49 = 100 


! United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951 


2 The Bond Buyer 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 


114.7 


123.3 
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operate with attorneys in carrying zoning 
litigation through the courts. Planning of- 
ficials often do not take enough interest in 
zoning cases which may result in unfavor- 
able court decisions. The courts also are 
handicapped by the failure of planners to 
state the goals and interrelationships of plan- 
ning and zoning. Inclusion of statements of 
these goals in ordinances would help the 
courts to determine the “legislative intent.” 
The majority of court cases in zoning involve 
variances and nonconforming uses. Most of 
these cases would the courts if 
proper standards were included in ordi- 
nances, and if the ordinances were admin- 


istered properly. 


not reach 


Other subjects discussed at the conference 
included preservation of historical areas, 
zoning problems, metropolitan area prob- 
lems, fiscal planning and capital budgeting, 
training and recruitment of planners, urban 
rehabilitation, and the work of members of 
planning commissions and boards of ap- 
peals. Thomas F. McDonough, chairman of 
the Boston city planning board, was elected 
president of ASPO for the coming year. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 


Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Current 
Figure 


Previous 


Month 


Lowest 
in 1953 


Highest 
in 1953 


115.2 113.4 115.4 


4 2.42 3.02 
.62 1.10 
110 


125.2 


68 


Aug 123.2 122.6 


/O per cent 


This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started 


* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of materia] and labor costs. 
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Monthly Reports to Council 
I‘ BANGOR, Maine, the city manager has 


inaugurated a new monthly activity report 
In the letter of transmittal the 
manager states “If this type of reporting meets 
with your approval we shall make the report a 
monthly periodical.” Highlights of activities for 
the month are covered in a one-page letter of 


for the council 


transmittal, ten pages are devoted to accomplish- 
ments and work of 18 city departments, and the 
final eight-page section is devoted to financial 
aa Arizona, the city 
manager has inaugurated a six-page report to the 
Monthly 


Pines, North Carolina, has inaugurated a month- 


statements. Phoenix, 


council entitled Review. . Southern 
ly newssheet, entitled Citizen’s Digest, prepared by 
the town manager for distribution to citizens as a 


report of the town council. 


To Enlarge City Hospital 
Palo Alto, recently ap- 
proved by 12-to-1 majority a $4,000,000 bond 


California, citizens 


issue to enlarge and remodel the 200-bed munici- 
pal hospital operated by Stanford University. 
Receipts above operating expenses are trans- 
ferred to the city and in case of a deficit the city 
reimburses the university. The bond issue will 
double the capacity of the hospital, add a delivery 
room, expand surgical and maternity facilities, 
and provide psychiatric and physical therapy 
services, Essential facts regarding hospital needs 
were incorporated in a 28-page report submitted 
to the council last spring by City Manager 
Jerome Keithley. The report summarized infor- 
mation provided by various hospital subcommit- 
tees, data made available by a survey and by the 
state hospital advisory council, and material as- 
sembled by the city manager’s office. The facts in 
the report were used by a citizens’ committee in 
selling the proposed bond issue to the voters. 


News on the Personnel Front 


Pocatello, Idaho, has issued two 12-page pam- 
phlets containing information of interest to per- 
sons who may apply for appointments to fire and 
police departments. Each pamphlet, explains the 
nature of the work in the department, outlines 
qualifications required, explains how to become a 
fireman or policeman, describes in detail fringe 
benefits and working conditions, and gives ex- 
amples of work performed. In Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the city council on recommenda- 


tion of City Manager Francis J. McGrath has 


made numerous revisions in the city’s pay plan 
which has been published by the city’s personnel 
department. . . . New Jersey has enacted legisla- 
tion which extends social security coverage to 
about 50,000 public employees at the state and 
local levels. ...The immediate objective of a 
sick leave program, according to a report, Ad- 
ministrative Control of Sick Leave (see Pick of the 
Month), is to sustain employee morale by con- 
tinuing his salary during a period of illness. The 
benefit is regarded as a privilege and not as a 
right, and it should not be permitted for use as an 
added vacation just because an employee has not 
had occasion to use his entire allotment. Sick 
leave is designed to protect the employee during 
periods of illness, or under some circumstances to 
permit him to care for someone who is sick in his 
to attend a funeral in his 


immediate family. .. . Sioux City, lowa, has is- 


immediate family or 


sued an employee handbook covering working 
conditions, employee practices, and relations 


with the public (see Pick of the Month), 


City Finance News 

In Richmond, Virginia, real estate assess- 
ments for tax purposes will be increased an aver- 
age of 20 per cent on January 1, as the result of a 
reassessment program. Last December the city 
council appointed a single assessor to replace a 
board of assessors. With a staff of 10 appraisers 
the new assessor instituted an assessment program 
which revealed many inequities. Some property 
had not been assessed since World War II, and 
one valuable lot which had been taxed on an 
evaluation of $1,000 is now appraised at $20,000 
... The city of Lincoln and Lancaster County, 
Nebraska, are undertaking a reappraisal of real 
. Slater, Missouri, 


issued a prospectus in connection with the recent 


property for tax purposes 


sale of $130,000 in revenue bonds for power plant 
improvements. The lowest of seven bids was 2.14 
average net interest rate Houston, Texas, 
voters recently approved a monthly salary in- 
crease of $45 for all policemen and firemen who 
earlier had rejected a $25 raise proposed by the 
city council. ‘The base pay for new personnel is 
now $350 a month. ... The New York state in- 
surance department ruled on September 14 that 
an independent fire insurance company could es- 
tablish its own rates and was not required to con- 
form to the rate schedule developed by a private 
rating organization. ...In Morgantown, West 
Virginia, the city manager recently issued a five- 


page statement showing trends in the cost of city 
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government over a period of years for use in an- 
swering questions on city costs. The report points 
out that during the past five years general ex- 
penses of the city have increased 28 per cent as 


compared with a 37.5 per cent increase for all 


25,000 population as reported in The 


Municipal Year Book 


ciuies over 


Adopts Forms Control Program 


Phoenix, Arizona, has instituted a forms con- 
trol program under the supervision of the finance 
director. Objectives of the program are: (1) to 
eliminate unnecessary operations, reports, and 
records; (2) to simplify procedures, systems and 
working methods, and to reduce the number of 
forms wherever possible; (3) to standardize and 
improve the design of forms; (4) to increase the 
quality and meaningfulness of data provided by 
forms; and (5) to reduce printing costs by prop- 
erly scheduling production and by applying 
standards of design, size, color of ink, type face, 


and paper stock. 


New Sources of Revenue 

St. Louis, Missouri, voters by a 6-to-1 majority 
on September 30 approved a charter amendment 
giving the city permanent authority to levy an 
earnings tax on incomes of individuals and the 
net profits of corporations and other businesses. 
The tax will raise $8,000,000 a year or nearly 
one-sixth of the city’s $50 million annual budget. 
Nonresidents will be taxed on income earned in 
the city of St. Louis. The earnings tax had been 
levied under temporary authority granted by the 
New York, re- 
cently adopted a 1 per cent local retail sales tax 
which is estimated to raise $175,000 a year 


state legislature... . Auburn, 


Yuma, Arizona, citizens recently voted 11-to-1 to 
give the city authority to levy a 1 per cent sales 
tax. ... The District of Columbia recently put 
into effect new taxes voted by Congress to help 
finance a 10-year public works program. A new 1 
per cent tax on grocery food costing more than 28 
cents is expected to raise $3,500,000 annually. 
Higher taxes on restaurant meals will raise 
$1,500,000 a year, and hotel room taxes have 
been raised from 2 per cent to 3 per cent to bring 
in an extra $200,000 annually. Higher sewer and 
water also went into effect at the 


rates same 


time... . In Alexandria, Virginia, sewer service 
charges averaging 80 per cent of water bills will 
be put into effect in 1956 when the new disposal 
system is completed. The average householder 


will pay $32 a year in sewer service charges 


Reorganize Fire Department 
T he Wor ester, 
recently approved 


Massachusetts, city council 
a plan of reorganization for 
the fire department. The city will have one less 
fire company (26 instead of the 27), 25 fewer cap- 


tains but 14 more lieutenants and 11 more fire 
fighters. An 18-year program for the acquisition 
of major equipment is included in the plan. The 
city council has appropriated funds for the con- 
struction of a new fire headquarters which will 
house the administrative, license, fire prevention, 
and maintenance divisions. Training school facil- 


ities will also be provided at the new station 


Two-Way Public Works Radio 

Montgomery County, Maryland, has recently 
installed a two-way radio system in the public 
works department. The installation, which cost 
approximately $46,000, consists of 36 mobile 
units, three base stations, and two automatic re- 
peaters. The use of the automatic repeaters per- 
mits the system to operate around the clock. Since 
a dispatcher is not required, contacts can be made 
directly between trucks during any emergency 
without having to wait for someone to place the 
The 
proved coordination of the several divisions of the 
department. After 


cleared of fallen limbs and debris in less time than 


system in operation result has been im- 


storms streets have been 
previously required. Work stoppages to wait for 
materials and equipment also have been reduced 


considerably. 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Recently adopted ordinances of interest to city 
officials include: governing the operation of drive- 
in establishments in New Rochelle, New York; 
providing for the issuance of permits and estab- 
lishing conditions for the suspension of lights, 
banners, and decorations over public thorough- 
fares in Duluth, Minnesota; providing service 
charges and fixing rules for the discharge of sew- 
age and industrial wastes into the sewerage sys- 
tem of Sacramento, California; establishing re- 
quirements for the subdividing of land, including 
size of lots, size and design of streets, and pro- 
Michigan; 
permitting the sale of intoxicating liquors and 


cedures to be followed in Bay City, 


fixing license fees at $2,000 for on-sale, $200 for 
off-sale, and $100 for club permits in Albert Lea, 
Minnesota; authorizing the city council to hire a 
research and budget analysis staff which will re- 
view departmental budgets and conduct adminis- 


New 


modern fluorescent street lighting 


trative research in 


Orleans; providing 
$30,000 for 


equipment in Piqua, Ohio; a new 40-page health 
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code in Philadelphia; and requiring all dogs over 
four months old to be vaccinated against rabies in 
Covington, Virginia. In Oregon the state su- 
preme court upheld a Portland ordinance which 
bans the operation of pinball machines. 


Cities Publish Annual Budgets 


Thirteen cities have recently issued annual 
budgets: Tucson, Arizona; Bakersfield, Mon- 
rovia, and Salinas, California; Greenwich, Con- 
necticut; El Dorado, Kansas; Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Amarillo, Bellaire, Edinburg, 
Pampa, Paris, and ‘Taylor, Texas. The Green- 
wich document of 334 pages contains detailed 
summary tables and explanatory material. The 
Salinas document contains an organization chart 
on the cover and presents a five-year capital im- 
provement The budget in- 


cludes an organization chart, an explanation of 


program, Tucson 
the estimates, and a 20-page comparative sum- 
mary. The Taylor budget sets forth the expendi- 
ture classification, uses different colored paper, 
and contains bonded debt information. Winston- 
Salem published a 27-page summary separate 
from the budget document. The summary con- 
tains data on the number of employees and total 
cost of personal services in each division. The El 


Dorado document contains charts, and explana- 


tory material is set forth on pages facing the esti- 
mates for each division. 


Study Traffic, Transit, Roads 

The President’s proposal of last July for a ten- 
year $50 billion highway modernization program 
has been followed up by the creation of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on the National 
Highway Program headed by General Lucius C. 
Clay. The American Municipal Association and 
the United States Conference of Mayors have 
been requested to prepare reports reflecting the 
point of view of the nation’s cities. At the same 
time the Bureau of Public Roads is completing a 
comprehensive study of highway finance and 
needs, and a report on transportation policy is 
being developed by a committee of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. The National Committee on 
Urban Transportation, created last spring by six 
national organizations of municipal officials, has 
selected Norman Kennedy of the Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering of the 
University of California as staff director and nine 
subcommittees have been appointed to undertake 
various studies which will lead to the preparation 
of manuals for the guidance of cities in solving 
their transportation problems. 
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Adopts Incentive Pay Plan 


In Cleburne, Texas (15,000), the city council 
on recommendation of City Manager J. E. Wash- 
burn recently adopted an incentive pay system, 
based on merit and longevity, for all permanent 
city employees. The city was prompted to enact 
the measure when police and fire personnel re- 
quested the city council to institute seniority pay 
for them as required by state law. The plan 
adopted provides for longevity pay of $2 per 
month for each year of service to employees who 
possess satisfactory efficiency ratings. The pay 
increases are computed on longevity periods of 2, 
5, 10, 15, and 20 years. Total longevity pay in- 
creases may not exceed $40 per month. Em- 
ployees will be marked as “satisfactory” or “un- 
satisfactory” in the semiannual efficiency ratings, 
and no longevity credit will be given for a rating 
period unless an employee is graded as satisfac- 
tory in all of the rating factors. All employees are 
rated on maintenance of equipment, dependabil- 
ity, industry, cooperation, and accuracy. Super- 
visors are rated, in addition, on ability to organ- 
ize, ability to make correct decisions, and cost 
consciousness. 


City Services by Contract 

In Lakewood, California, a newly incorpo- 
rated city of 71,000 near Los Angeles, most mu- 
nicipal services will be provided by Los Angeles 
County through contractual arrangements. A 
municipal staff of only six persons is contem- 
plated. Services provided under this arrangement 
include police service, road maintenance, animal 
regulation, tax assessment and collection, and 
license enforcement. Special districts will provide 
other services such as parks, recreation, fire pro- 
tection, and library. 


Solves Classroom Shortage Problem 


A public school district in San Mateo County, 
California, is renting partially completed homes 
as school classrooms for 350 children rather than 
spend $60,000 for buses to transport them to dis- 
tant schools. The action was taken by school dis- 
trict and county authorities to provide school fa- 
cilities for a new residential development called 
Linda Mar. Eleven residential-type structures 
were erected by a private builder on property 
adjoining vacant school lots which will serve as 
playgrounds. The units are connected by shel- 
tered breezeways and have no interior walls or 
garages. Ownership of the buildings is vested in a 
specially created nonprofit corporation. A San 
Francisco bank put up $150,000 for the financing 
with the understanding that the builder would 
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take over the structures when they were no longer 
needed for school purposes. The school district is 
not bound by any long-term lease and will rent 
the facilities on a monthly basis as long as the 
buildings are needed. Rental charges, based on 
an average for homes in the area, are estimated at 
$950 monthly for all 11 units. This includes taxes 
which will be deducted if the property is declared 
school property and thus is tax exempt. 


Small Homes—Asset or Liability? 


Whether small low-cost homes selling for less 
than $14,000 are assets or liabilities to cities has 
been studied by the Institute of Public Service of 
the University of Connecticut (see Pick of the 
Month). Three 


were used as samples in the survey which dis- 


Connecticut suburban towns 
closed that the property taxes paid by the home- 
owners were not adequate to compensate for the 
governmental services they receive from property 
tax revenues. This deficit is made up from taxes 
on higher valuation residential property and on 
business and industrial property. One reason for 
the deficit is attributed to the low ratio of assess- 
ment to market value used by the communities. 
The report states, however, that communities 
should not overlook the fact that low-cost homes 
stimulate retail business and increase the indus- 
trial potential of the community. 


Fringe Benefits for Federal Employees 


Federal government employees, under a new 
law passed by Congress this year, may purchase 
term life insurance in the amount of their annual 
salaries or the next higher even thousand. The 
government will pay one-third of the cost and 
employees will pay 25 cents per $1,000 bi-weekly. 
Incentive awards programs were liberalized and 
made applicable to all employees. Agencies may 
make awards up to $5,000, and individual awards 
of as much as $25,000 may be made with the ap- 
proval of the Civil Service Commission. Longev- 
ity pay, as a reward for continuing loyal and 
efficient service, was extended to Grades GS-11 
through GS-15. The new law also provides unem- 
ployment insurance benefits for federal employees 
for the first time. Employees will be covered by 
the existing unemployment insurance system un- 
der conditions set by the state in which they 
work. The government will reimburse the states 
for the added cost. A 5 per cent pay increase for 
all federal employees was vetoed by the President 
because no provision had been made for addi- 
tional revenue. The veto also killed a raise in 
travel allowance from $9 to $12 a day. 
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Toward Air Pollution Control 


Research on air pollution control methods is 
being undertaken by the United States Public 
Health Service at its sanitary engineering center 
in Cincinnati and at air sampling stations in 22 
cities. In Berkeley, California, the city plan com- 
mission after a six-month study is incorporating 
air pollution control in the city’s zoning ordi- 
nance. Because of the location of the Berkeley 
industrial district to the windward of the residen- 
tial areas of the city it was decided that further 
development of the district must be very carefully 
controlled in order to protect the community 
from odors, noise, and air pollution. The city 
that the 
performance criteria as a part of its industrial 


anticipates establishment of scientific 
zoning regulations will provide a sound basis for 
selecting industries which can contribute to the 
commercial and economic life of the community 


without damaging its residential character. 


Build City Hall with Liquor Profits 


In Edina, Minnesota (9,744), 
the $274,000 cost of a new municipal office build- 


85 per cent ol 


ing was paid from municipal liquor store profits 
accumulated since 1948. The remainder, $40,000, 
was paid from the general fund. All city depart- 
ments are housed in the new building. The police 
department occupies the ground floor. The fire 
department has a garage with space for six fire 
engines, a dormitory, recreation room, and kitch- 
en facilities. General offices include private of- 
fices for the village engineer, assistant engineer, 
building inspector, plumbing inspector, utilities 
department, and assessor, a large drafting room, a 
vault, and general office space, besides an audi- 


torium with a seating capacity of 300. 


Guides for Traffic Officers 
A new basic training manual and a new sound 
film, both entitled Traffic Officers in Court, have 
been prepared under the direction of the Traffic 
Institute of The 13- 


page manual covers practical problems con- 


Northwestern University 


fronted by traffic officers when testifying in court 
(see Pick of the Month) 


film, which was produced in conjunction with the 


Phe 10-minute, 16mm 


training manual, is based on the loss of a case by 
an officer in court. The judge and the officer's su- 
pervisor analyze the reasons why police testimony 
in such cases is ineffective. This new sound film 
is sold at $32.50 by the Wright Studios, 237 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Two other 
training films made available by the Institute are 


Signals and Gestures and Hit-And-Run Investigation. 





PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Recent Court Decisions 


The United States district court in Maryland 
on July 27 held that segregation of races at public 


bathing beaches, bath houses, and swimming 
pools maintained by the state of Maryland and 
the city of Baltimore does not deprive Negroes of 
rights protected by the 14th amendment. The 
court pointed out that the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the segregation cases did not 
hold that the separate but equal doctrine may no 
longer be applied in the field of recreation (Lone- 
some vs. Maxwell). . . . In Ohio the state supreme 
court recently upheld a Brooklyn ordinance lim- 
iting trailer park occupancy to 60 days. Brooklyn 
is a suburb of Cleveland and the ordinance states 
that each trailer resident is subject to a maximum 
fine of $49 a day for each day he remains in the 
camp after the 60-day period. 


Reduce Outlay for Relief 


The number of persons on relief in two cities is 
increasing and expenditures are being reduced 
Richmond, Virginia, recently made reductions of 
an additional 20 per cent in general relief grants 
and ended aid to single employable persons with- 
out dependents. The reductions were attributed 
to inadequate state funds. ‘The cut was the second 
ordered by the city within the past year. The 
latest cut means that general relief cases will re- 
ceive grants equal to 70 per cent of need except 
for cases of only man and wife who will be cut to 
50 per cent of need. The reductions were made 
necessary when it apparent that the 
$230,000 available would not be sufficient to take 
care of the growing number of cases. The city al- 
lotted $115,000 in its budget for general relief 
grants. Normally the state would provide 67.5 per 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1046 (Title 3@, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION OF 

Pustic ManaGement, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1954 
STaTe o 0 _ 
Soe een ijn 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business managers are: Publisher, International City Managers 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois; Editor, Clarence 
E. Ridley; Managing Editor, Orin F. Nolting; Business Manager, David 
8. Arnold, all at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 

2. The owner is (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dreases of stockholders owning or holding | per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or 


cent of the revenue, but its current allocation is 
only equal to that of the city... . Akron, Ohio, 
has about 2,100 relief cases a month during a 
period of the year when the number of cases usu- 
ally falls off. Relief expenditures recently have 
been close to $100,000 a month. Total relief ex- 
penditures for this year will total $1,200,000 as 
compared to $700,000 to $800,000 in recent years 
and the city expects either to reduce outlays for 
relief or curtail certain municipal services. . . . In 
Denver, Colorado, the greatest public welfare 
caseload in its history will cost the city nearly one- 
fifth of the total revenue from property taxes in 
1955. 


Prepares Disaster Plan 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has prepared a disaster 
plan outlined in a manual for the guidance of city 
departments and other local agencies. The plan 
tor- 
nado or severe storm, (2) major fire, (3) flood, 
and (4) attack. 
would be responsible for placing the plan into 
operation. In addition to the fire, health, police, 


covers four types of potential disasters: (1) 


enemy air The city manager 


and public works departments, organizations im- 
portant to the successful operation of the plan 
include local radio and television stations, the 
telephone and power companies, amateur radio 
operators, the civil air patrol, the national guard, 
and the ground observer corps. All of these agen- 
cies comprise the Disaster Plan organization com- 
posed of six divisions—administration, communi- 
cations, fire, health, police, and public works. 
The duties of each of these divisions in each dis- 
aster are outlined in the plan (see Pick of the 
Month). 


other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.): The International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of be 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


nds, mort- 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 


ircumstances and 


cunditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 


securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 


[Signed] ORIN F. NOLTING, Managing Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of September, 1954 
[Signed) Berry Watace, Notary Public 


SEAL) 


(My commismon expires April 10, 1967 
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THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 


franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 
289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo 
P.O. Box 7088 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, IIli- 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond 

Issues 
Box 4704 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subd ivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


I. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 

Parks and Playgrounds 

COMPLETE CITY PLANS 


Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 


Airfields 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
Management Consultants 
Industrial Managers 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East GOth Screet 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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CREATED BY THE 
OMGMALORS OF 


METERED PARKING 


MODEL 


PARK-O- METER 


AUTOMATIC 
FULLY ACCUMOULATIVE 
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The World's Finest 
Most Adaptable 
Most Dependable 
Most Remunerative 
Parking Meter System 


for on-street or off-street operation 


Today's Park-O-Meter is the achievement 
of more than 20 years experience in the 
industry. It provides the solution to every 
parking problem. You should know all 
about it. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Wagee-Aate PARK-O-METER COMPANY 








A Consulting Service by Mail to Cities and Towns on a Subscription Basis 


Management Information Service was established in 1945 to help 
officials improve municipal services and reduce costs. More than 830 
cities and towns now subscribe to the Service. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Officials of cities that subscribe to MIS get prompt replies to their in- 
quiries on the best practice in handling a specific problem, what other 
cities are doing about it, and what the trend is. In addition, MIS includes: 


1. Copies of special information reports issued monthly (more than 
100 such reports have been issued). 


2. From one to 12 subscriptions (depending on size of the city) to the 
monthly journal PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


3. From one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, which has been 
published annually since 1934. 


Titles of some of the more recent special information reports which have 
proved particularly valuable to municipal officials are: 


Municipal Policy on Fringe Areas Experience with Car Rental Plans 
Filing Systems in City Halls Organization for City Planning 
Procedure in Records Management Administration of Licenses 
Administration of Utility Franchises Personnel Rules and Regulations 
Policy on Employee Relations Purchasing Municipal Insurance 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


“A recent report resulted in my city making a saving equivalent to the 
subscription fee for five years.”—ROSS E. WINDOM, City Manager, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

“Our calls on MIS have been frequent—by letter, telegram, and phone. 
Your response in every case has been prompt and thorough. We greatly 
appreciate this fine service which cannot be measured in dollars.” —RAY W. 
WILSON, City Manager, Phoenix, Arizona. 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











